CHAPTER II
THE DRAMA OF TWO WORLDS

ALTHOUGH there was little in common between Medieval
England and Ancient Greece, the drama of each period is
linked by having a common purpose. In Medieval England,
as in Ancient Greece, drama had sprung into being as part
of a religious festival, as part of an attempt to give fresh
significance to stories which were themselves well known in
general outline. This is not the place to enter with any detail
into the origin of drama in the English Church. Some of the
stories of the Bible, particularly the story of the death and
resurrection of Christ, were acted in a simple way in the
church by the monks, and this acting proved so popular that
more and more of the Bible was put into dramatic form. Not
content with this, some of the playwrights introduced stories
which had no place in the Bible, and the Church refused to
allow such plays to be acted in the ecclesiastical buildings.
The Miracle Plays,, as they were called, were then acted
outside the church; and developed in a much freer way than
was possible for the Greek plays, which continued to the end
to be acted within the temple of Dionysus.

At the same time, another kind of drama developed, known
as the Morality Plays, which are the particular concern of
this chapter. The kind of story which interested the Greeks
has already been mentioned. The character of the hero was
taken for granted, and interest arose from seeing how the
life of a great man could end in disaster even though his
intentions and motives might be founded on a high endea-
vour towards what he felt to be a worthy aim. The people
in the Middle Ages did not take men for granted^ nor did
they assume that a man's intentions are always the same.